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The Bulletin had preserved a studious silence 
respecting these persons, until a proper regard 
for the interests of the Institution, of which it 
was the organ, required that the meanness of 
their conduct should be exposed. This was done 
in honest language, and with a careful discrimi- 
nation in favor of other artists, whose course had 
been more just, as well as courteous. If what 
was written " touched to the quick " those for 
whom it was intended, the purpose of the article 
was completely attained. If others felt them- 
selves wounded, we are sorry for it ; but the 
fault lies in their own unnecessary sensitiveness. 
" That repose of mind in which Professors of 
the Fine Arts should always pursue their 
studies," is a very excellent thing; but Truth 
and Justice are still more excellent. It is de- 
sirable that the quiet of " that excitable body of 
men, the artists," should not be invaded ; but it 
is of infinitely greater importance to uphold the 
true interests of Art. 

Mr. Huntington's devotion to the Academy is 
very amiable — although we think the results of 
its twenty-four years existence hardly entitle it 
to that sentimental kind of veneration with which 
he seems to regard it. We feel grateful to it 
ourselves for the good which it has accomplished, 
but this affords no reason why we should not in- 
quire whether it does all that the leading school 
in America ought to do for the promotion of the 
purpose for which it was instituted. It is not so 
time-honored and unapproachable as to prevent 
those who are laboring for the great interests of 
American Art from venturing to examine its 
history and management. We see nothing sacred 
about it that it shall not be touched. We know 
of no exemption it enjoys from the ordinary 
responsibilities of corporations, that the bare 
mention of an inquiry into its conduct should 
provoke such a warlike demonstration as that 
which we have quoted. All the genius of the 
land is not shut up within its walls. All the 
taste and connoisseurship are not confined to its 
immediate circle of friends. The American 
people have advanced of late considerably in the 
knowledge of Art. They are beginning to re- 
quire realities, and not names. In a few years 
they will not care a rush for any organization, 
National Academy or Art-Union, excepting as 
it really forwards the object for which it was 
established. When these societies fail of their 
purpose — when they become (as a modern writer 
says of cathedrals, with respect to religion) 
" too big for the Art, which is a dried-up thing 
that rattles in this empty space," they will be 
abandoned. Instead, therefore, of taking of- 
fence at the hint we gave, that the Academy 
might not be doing every thing which its high 
position and the increased taste of the people 
require, its members should ask whether there 
is not some foundation for the suggestion, and if 
there be, endeavor to provide a remedy for the 
evil. This would be a wiser course, we think, 
than the " rally " recommended in the extract. 

We would have no different rule applied to the 
Art-Union. When this Institution shall cease to 
promote the objects of its incorporation, we shall 
cease to be its advocate. If it cannot stand a fair 
examination, let it fall. No long association 
shall induce us to defend it after it becomes 
rotten and unsound. If it is a paltry scaffold, 
which, having served its temporary purpose in 
building up the fabric of American Art, is no 
longer a support, but a disfigurement, break it 



in pieces and cast it in the fire ; but if it is found 
to be a column — a main prop of the edifice, then, 
and not till then, hang garlands about it, and 
treat it with affection and reverence. 



DISTRIBUTION OF ENGRAVINGS, OUTLINES 
AND TRANSACTIONS. 

The members of the year 1849 are informed, 
that the distribution of the " Transactions " of 
that year, the prints from the engraving of 
" Youth" by Smillie, and the Outlines illus- 
trating " The Legend of Sleepy Hollow," by 
Darley, will probably commence in the course 
of next month. It will be conducted, as nearly 
as practicable, in the order of the date of sub- 
scriptions. 

We reprint from the " Literary World," in 
another column, a very spirited and truthful 
description of Parley's Outlines. The engraving 
of Cole's picture, by Smillie, has been greatly 
admired by competent judges, and is, without 
doubt, the best landscape print ever executed 
in this country. 



CRITICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES. 



THE HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 

In common with Mr. Huntington's personal 
friends, who include many of the most distin- 
guished friends of American Art, we have been 
gratified to see the exhibition of his collected 
works, which is still open in the second hall of the 
Art-Union building, so well patronized by the 
public. To those who reflect how many months and 
years of persevering study — of resolution strug- 
gling against hope deferred — against immediate 
profit, and the opinions of others — it must have 
required, for one who has aimed so well, to have 
accomplished so much, there comes a feeling of 
sympathy in his success which makes them en- 
joy it with him. It is not the artist's triumph 
alone, but partly ours ; or, rather, it is the 
triumph of the beautiful Art to which he has 
devoted himself, and in which we all take so 
much delight. 

It is a matter of encouragement also to our 
artists, to see one of their number appreciated 
in the pure and elevated walk which he has 
chosen. They know the difficulties, not only in 
the way of acquiring skill, but of surmounting a 
thousand other obstacles peculiar to one who 
grows up in our thriving country with an irre- 
pressible fondness for the pencil standing be- 
tween him and the Presidency, or at least a seat 
in the House ; they are aware of all he must en- 
counter from criticism like that recommended 
by Mr. Jenkinson, in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
whose advice was, always to observe that " the 
picture would have been better if the artist had 
taken more pains," and always to " praise the 
works of Pietro Perugino." They consider what 
remarks he must listen to in the course of his 
progress, what formidable broadsides of techni- 
calities will be discharged upon him, both by 
those who have, as well as by those who have 
not, " been abroad." In short, we think there 
must be, with all true lovers of the Art, a sym- 
pathy with Mr. Huntington in his success, and 
among his brother artists, one of congratulation 
for what ho has really achieved, which will ren- 
der every one ready to concede his high merit 
and be lenient to his few serious defects. 



It is no small credit to his application, to have 
produced, while still '•' in the vaward of youth," 
so many pleasing works, conceived in the high 
and pure style which he has made his own. The 
exhibition does not comprise all that he has paint- 
ed ; the catalogue states that several pictures 
which would have otherwise appeared, have been 
reserved for the approaching exhibition of the 
National Academy ; and there are doubtless 
many portraits not included. 

A glance around the room gives an idea of the 
prevailing tones of his color. Here is nothing 
glaring or gaudy, no blinding contrasts or start- 
ling effects, but a predominance of rich, full hues, 
so harmoniously used, that merely to survey the 
hall, considering the pictures as decorations, 
gives one a feeling of repose. The eye rests on 
the thick green of the draperies, and the mild 
yellows and deep reds do not offend it. There is 
none of that purple sensation which some of the 
modern German pictures convey ; but the gen- 
eral effect is one of pure warmth and quiet. 

And this is no slight excellence — for we may 
be sure that nothing will permanently please 
which does not, in its principal parts, conform to 
its purpose. A picture is made to please in be- 
ing looked at. Of course, if the color is so man- 
aged — however striking may be the effects, or 
however excellent the composition, in drawing, 
grouping, &c, or even in poetic force — that the 
eye rests on it uneasily and by a sort of com- 
pulsion, it is so much taken from the power of 
pleasing which belongs to the whole piece. Pic- 
tures should, like poems, contain within them- 
selves a reason why everything is so and not 
otherwise. There is just the same argument for 
a harmonious treatment of color as for the treat- 
ment of subjects in a manner that they may be 
contemplated without horror or any nervous re- 
coil. Herein it appears to us that some of the 
■Dusseldorf pictures, with all their force and 
their masterly execution, are faulty. The gen- 
eral effect of them jars upon the eye, just as a 
modern brazen orchestral accompaniment in 
music does upon the ear. 

We cannot call to mind an instance where this 
criticism should be applied to Huntington. He 
is always pleasing, reposeful, (if one may coin 
such a word,) to the eye ; his colors are always 
used with a delicate propriety, which springs 
from an instinctive perception of their happiest 
effects. 

We fancy the same quality which leads him to 
this use of color, may be perceived in his general 
expression, in the choice, composition, and treat- 
ment of his subjects. He is never bold or start- 
ling; he displays none of that passion which 
manifests itself through the whole frame. In- 
deed, he attempts no more violent emotions than 
Faith and Sorrow — or when he does, as in Henry 
the Eighth, is little successful ; his situations are 
always still and picturesque, even when the sub- 
ject demands something of more action. In fine, 
the predominating qualities which run through 
all his pictures— whether landscape, historical, 
or those designed " to convey a moral lesson" 
(as he distinguishes them) — are good taste, and 
a religious, or pure and elevated intention. He 
does not choose to paint the forms one sees, look- 
ing out of the parlor windows of conventional 
life, into the wild tempest of passions that are 
tossing over the world. His ideal faces have 
grace and elegance ; but they are less remarka- 
ble for the expression of intellectual vigor, or the 
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rapture, that we fancy to illuminate the counte- 
nances of great spirits. They have little of that 
grand loftiness which Allston saw in " the rapt 
Correggio," and even " through the abortive 
forms of the Dutch Rembrandt," and which ex- 
alts the soul like a great organ peal. Their 
merit, as pictures of emotion, is purely the 
merit of propriety. 

Thus, for example, the head, of the Sibyl is 
gracefully conceived and executed, yet the inspi- 
ration might have been conveyed much more 
forcibly and definitely. The same also is true of 
the St. John ; here the forehead is better, but 
the face is much marred by the too small mouth. 
There is less expression than grace in Hope, and 
in Faith, (concerning the composition of which 
latter, the artist has given what must appear, to 
some of his Unitarian friends, a very singular 
theological note, in his catalogue.) The counte- 
nance of Mercy, in the Dream, is a happier in- 
stance ; the face, besides being one that might 
serve for a type of pure innocent beauty, has a 
radiant look hovering about it, which makes us 
see that she is dreaming of angels. 

But, in general, whenever Huntington has 
attempted to express strong emotion, he appears 
least successful. His ideal is just, elevated, 
artist-like, but not intellectual or grand. — 
His figures and their positions are picturesque 
— i. e., such as should be used in painting, 
which is, by no means, the copyist of the 
action of real life — but they cannot justly be 
said to convey an impression of that epic or he- 
roic passion which the subject frequently de- 
mands. They are stirred by the light ripples of 
sentiment, but not heaved by the ground-swell 
of emotion. The faces of Christiana and Mercy 
in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, and the 
general arrangement of the group, cannot be 
said to come up to a just conception of the sub- 
ject — yet they are expressive to a degree, and 
pleasing, except the eyes of the first, which are 
very glassy. The Marys at the Sepulchre is per- 
haps the most successful of the artist's works of 
this kind, and in this we have the best illustra- 
tion of his characteristic qualities of expression. 
The sentiment is conveyed in an elevated and 
pleasing manner, and this is all that can with 
truth be said of it. 

Where purely picturesque subjects have been 
selected by the artist, they are more happily 
treated. Thus, the face of the girl in the Sacred 
Lesson is one so full of sweetness and beauty 
that it will forever haunt the memory. So, also, 
is the one in the Master and Pupils. 

Another thing which will strike visitors to 
this collection, is the strong family likeness 
which runs through all the ideal faces. We 
have the same female heads over and over again ; 
and there would seem to be but one type of old 
men in Mr. Huntington's imagination. We 
see him, for example, in Nos. 76, 69, 72, 74, 82, 
83, 90, and 121. But perhaps it is hardly fair 
to tax an artist for repetitions of this kind, which 
would never have been apparent, had not the 
merit of the paintings brought them together in 
a single exhibition. 

A much more serious fault with them is their 
defect in form. This is so obvious, and so great 
a defect — one of such consequence, too — and it 
occurs so generally, so universally, we might al- 
; most say, and to such an extent, in all these 
pictures, that we hardly know if we are not be- 
jguiled, by their excellencies of color and expres- 



sion, into over-estimating their merit. In some 
of them — the very ones which we most admire 
for their sentiment — Mercy's Dream for instance 
— the human figure is so represented that we 
find it impossible to contemplate them without a 
sensation of pain. Is it because they study so 
much from lay figures that defects of proportion 
and drawing are more common with our artists 
than any other ? Whatever be the cause, Mr. 
Huntington has by no means escaped the de- 
fect — so far from it, that it must seriously 
detract from works otherwise conceived purely 
and beautifully. 

From whatever level of criticism we contem- 
plate these paintings, we cannot avoid noticing 
this groat blemish. With all respect for an ar- 
tist who has aimed so well, and with every de- 
sire to write of his productions in a manner 
which shall tend, as they must tend, to advance 
our American Art, it must not be withheld that, 
in point of form, they are very defective — too 
obviously so for minute criticism. 

The pictures in the collection most free from 
this defect, arc the landscapes. These are, in 
general, beautifully conceived and expressively 
treated. A curious circumstance — Mr. Hunt- 
ington, in his preface, apologizes for their in- 
troduction : — " I trust," he says, " the critical 
will not be offended at the considerable number 
of landscapes in this collection, or accuse me too 
hastily of bringing forward so many specimens 
of a class of Art somewhat out of my usual 
course." So far from taking offence, we believe 
both critics and the public will agree in think- 
ing the landscapes the most interesting pictures 
in the exhibition. 

The " Tuscan Scenery," No. 64, is certainly, 
both in composition and execution, a piece which 
any landscape artist might be proud to have 
painted. The management of the light in the 
foreground, the variety in the middle, the wood- 
ed hill on the right, the magnificent open dis- 
tance, the air perspective, all are excellent. It 
is a piece that would never tire ; yet, if we must 
be critical, we would the immediate foreground 
had been smoother, and the forms of the hills 
throughout more graceful. The same may be 
remarked of Recollections of Italy, No. 75 ; here 
there is even more variety, and the atmosphere 
is admirable. The Ruined Shrine, No. Ill, is 
another of similar merit. 

The Coast Scene, No. 118, is excellent for its 
sky, and for the animation of its forms, which 
render it perhaps the most forcible of any. It 
is curious that the forms of natural scenery 
which are most striking, always bear a remote 
analogy to human expression — not a likeness, as 
on the Franconia mountains, for that is too 
strange and awful, but a sort of suggestion — a 
something which makes the object partake of 
life. Thus, in the contours of the rocks in this 
coast scene we trace a grim severity ; they are 
like upturned faces of buried Titans. The 
waves, too, though they lack the transparency 
of Achenbach, have life in their motion. 

Of the lesser landscapes, or, as their author 
terms them, " hints and dreams of situations 
and effects," No. 16, The Traps — a pass of the 
Shawangunk mountains — will be particularly 
admired. The wind blows across it so finely 
that it may almost be heard. 

The excellence of many of the portraits, as 
likenesses, must be acknowledged by all who 
have seen the originals. Some of them are 



highly finished ; in others, a striking expression 
only has been attempted. Very generally 
among them the artist's deficiencies in form and 
drawing are quite apparent — sometimes, if we 
must say it, to such a degree as to bring them 
to the verge of caricature. 

But for all this, the exhibition contains many 
pieces of high merit ; and, as a whole, it is a 
very^intercsting collection. It is a severe test 
for an artist to have his principal works hung 
up by themselves in a separate room. All his 
mannerisms and defects come out in strong re- 
lief; while his originality is in danger of wea- 
rying by its sameness. And what is unfavor- 
able for the artist is equally so for the observer. 
There being no opportunity for comparison, he 
has to rely solely on his own resources to correct 
his judgment. We hope our readers will re- 
member this, if their opinions differ from those 
here expressed. 

None of our artists have aimed more truly and 
purely for the elevation of Art than Mr. Hun- 
tington ; he has great merit in this one respect 
alone — sufficient to entitle him to a high posi- 
tion. These remarks upon his productions have 
been made freely, and from a desire to advance, 
not only American Art, but (what perhaps 
ought to be regarded with quite as much leni- 
ency, since the profession of it is both delicate 
and thankless) American Criticism. 



THE SCHOOL OF ART AT DUSSELDORF. 

The opening of the Diisseldorf gallery in our 
city, formed an epoch of no little importance 
in the annals of American Art. We had long 
felt the necessity of an exhibition among us, of 
works, showing the result of assiduous and tho- 
rough adherence to the systematic laws of Aca- 
demic teaching. Every sincere lover of painting, 
therefore, hailed the advent of these beautiful 
strangers with the hope that the example thus 
presented, might be of more value than the bar- 
ren precepts, which had previously been the prin- 
cipal guides of American Artists, and check that 
desire for immediate realization, which seems to 
be a national characteristic, and which, however 
useful in effecting internal improvements is ex- 
tremely injurious in artistic education. 

In the art of Painting, as in many other arts, 
excellence can only be attained by pursuing the 
beaten track of diligent, thorough and systematic 
labor. No instances have yet appeared of ar- 
tists who, as it were, instinctively and intuitive- 
ly painted good pictures. Such extemporaneous 
perfection is morally impossible. The ingre- 
dients necessary to the formation of artistic skill, 
are too numerous ever to be found combined by 
nature in a shape suitable for immediate use, 
without the maturing influences of time and 
study. Works, by our artists, are sometimes 
exhibited which indicate great capabilities and 
a pure feeling for Art, and of which the con- 
ceptions deserve to be embodied by the highest 
order of execution ; but these pictures, instead 
of awakening the pleasurable emotions which the 
lofty nature of their subjects would otherwise 
call forth, only tend to create in the connoisseur a 
regret that the genius capable of conceiving such 
elevated ideas, should be wanting in the techni- 
cal skill sufficient to give them a fit embodiment — 
that the poet, so to speak, should lack the power 
of language, to present to the world those heaven- 
born thoughts which filled his lofty imagination, 



